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35th  Annual  Meeting 
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Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  2,  3 
National  4-H  Center,  Wash.  DC 

All  sessions  open  (housing  no  longer 
available) — reservations  essential. 
Call  Helen  Bliss,  registrar,  202-547-4343. 
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CHRISTMAS  FOR  WHOM? 


During  the  last  34  hours  of  continuous 
pre-adjournment  debate.  Congress 
agreed  to  a  $19  billion  package  of  tax  cuts 
which  would: 

•  provide  major  concessions  to  the 
wealthy — through  individual  cuts  and  a 
$2.4  billion  reduction  in  the  taxes  on 
capital  gains,  i.e.,  profits  from  sales  of 
timber,  land,  stock,  jewelry,  art. 

•  partially  offset  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  most  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  tax  cut  would  average  $198  for  each 
taxpayer — with  those  who  live  on  less 
than  $15,000  a  year  (or  64%  of  filers) 
eligible  for  $38  to  $89  in  tax  reductions. 
The  four-tenths  of  1%  of  taxpayers  with 
incomes  above  $100,000  would  receive  an 
average  reduction  of  $2,000  to  $14,000. 

•  Business  would  receive  a  $5  billion 
cut  in  corporate  taxes,  one-fifth  of  which 
would  go  to  corporations  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $100,000. 

•  Additional  aid  would  be  allocated  to 
a  wide  variety  of  special  interests — 
owners  of  pig  pens  and  greenhouses,  the 
slot  machine  industry.  General  Foods  and 
others  who  offer  discount  food  coupons, 
etc. 

Although  Pres.  Carter  is  expected  to 
sign  the  bill,  it  contains  very  few  of  his 
proposed  reforms. 

During  debate,  the  Senate  resisted 
efforts  to  require  a  periodic  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  tax  concessions  granted  a 
vast  array  of  economic  and  social 
activities.  Federal  lax  code  benefits  have 
been  growing  faster  than  direct  ex¬ 
penditures.  They  currently  equal  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  regular  budget,  or 
$136  billion.  They  are  subject  to  little 
review  and  favor  higher-income  persons. 


"rr  ALU  AVERAGES  OUT' 


on  ordinary  income  at  50%  or  higher, 
would  encourage  “doctors,  lawyers, 
corporate  executives,”  and  other  high- 
income  individuals  to  funnel  more  and 
more  money  into  real  estate  and  other  tax 
shelters. 

Kennedy’s  attempt  to  cut  in  half  the 
$1.2  billion  lost  annually  through  de¬ 
ductions  for  business  meals  was  labeled 
“very  dangerous”  and  part  of  an  attempt 
to  “gut. ..the  free  enterprise  system.” 

The  tenor  of  debate,  the  Christmas  tree 
aspect  of  the  bill,  the  pressure  for  even 
greater  tax  reductions  combined  with  a 
refusal  to  analyze  expenditures,  raises 
questions  about  American,  or  Con¬ 
gressional,  values. 

Congressional  action  seems  to  imply 
that  Americans  agree  with  the  current 
distribution  of  wealth  in  our  society — a 
distribution  which,  according  to  Prof. 
Thurow  of  M.I.T.,  “would  make  many  an 
underdeveloped  country  blush.” 

This  year’s  Congressional  exercise  also 
seems  to  affirm  a  commitment  to 
speculation.  Roughly  half  of  the  great 


American  fortunes — those  not  inherit¬ 
ed — are  created  in  a  few  years — by 
playing  the  financial  markets.  Many 
citizens  below  the  great  fortune  level  are 
playing  the  real  estate  markets  and 
driving  up  the  cost  of  land  and  of  living. 
All  this  “play”  is  encouraged  by  the  tax 
system. 

A  third  thing  the  tax  system  en¬ 
courages — and  Congress  did  nothing 
about — is  consumer  debt.  A  study  is 
needed  to  determine  whether  the  bias 
toward  debt  in  the  U.S.  tax  system 
furthers  inflation  by  allowing  uneco¬ 
nomic  prices  to  be  paid  for  land, 
machinery,  and  other  goods. 

Readers  wishing  more  information  on 
the  use  of  the  tax  code  to  encourage  debt, 
speculation,  and  inflation  should  ask  your 
members  of  Congress  for  a  copy  of  “Tax 
Expenditures,”  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Cmte. 

PROPOSITION  13 
—AND  ALL  THAT 

The  June  6  California  vote  on  Propo¬ 
sition  13  created  a  great  stir  in  Congress. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  vied  to 
propose  larger  federal  tax  cuts.  Worries 
about  the  deficit  appeared  to  recede. 
Spending  cuts  were  voted.  Yet  despite  all 
the  furor  there  was  remarkably  little 
difference  between  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  passed  May  17  and  the  Second 
Resolution  passed  Sept.  23. 

The  Proposition  13  vote  has  been 
skillfully  used  as  an  argument  for  major 
cuts  in  government  spending  and  tax¬ 
ation.  But  the  fundamental  issues  remain 
the  same:  Who  pays?  Who  receives?  Is 
government  reasonably  efficient? 

We  hope  that  the  ongoing  public 
debate  will  soon  move  from  its  current 
simplistic,  anti-government  tenor  to  a 
searching  examination  of  the  basic  issues 
of  equity  (see  article  above),  efficiency, 
and  priorities. 


Sen.  Kennedy’s  efforts  to  retain  the 
present  tax  on  capital  gains  was  rejected 
10  to  82  despite  the  argument  that 
reducing  the  top  rate  on  capital  gains  to 
less  tiicn  30%,  while  holding  the  top  rate 


(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Proposition  13 

(continued  from  page  1) 

Efficiency.  People  may  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  government  corruption 
and  waste  than  about  high  taxes.  A 
national  poll  by  the  Washington  Post, 
published  Oct.  1,  showed  that  two  out  of 
three  would  prefer  to  see  taxes  kept  at 
present  levels  if  government  were  more 
efficient,  rather  than  have  both  taxes  and 
government  services  reduced.  In  frus¬ 
tration,  tax  cuts  are  seen  by  many  as  the 
only  way  to  force  government  to  be  more 
effective  and  responsive. 

Priorities.  Some  of  the  most  vociferous 
supporters  of  the  "Proposition  13”  idea  in 
Congress  are  also  some  of  the  biggest 
spenders  of  government  money.  They 
enthusiastically  endorse  and  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  the  huge  military 
budget,  while  opposing  programs  for 
welfare  or  health  care. 

Indeed,  this  year  as  last,  the  military  is 
not  able  to  spend  all  the  money 
programmed  for  it.  This  is  termed  the 
"outlay  shortfall  problem.”  Last  January, 
Pres.  Carter  proposed  $117.8  billion  for 
FY79  outlays  (current  spending)  for 
"national  defense.”  But  by  September  it 
became  clear  that  the  military  production 
system  was  clogged,  and  Congress  re¬ 
duced  the  ceiling  on  outlays  by  $5.4 
billion  to  $112.4  billion. 

The  national  priorities  issue  seems 
destined  to  become  even  more  acute  in 
future  years.  Politicians  are  likely  to  heed 
calls  by  the  public  for  tax  cuts.  The 
President  and  now  Congress  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Hence  federal  spending  seems  likely  to 
level  off  or  decline.  But  the  President  has 
pledged  3%  real  growth  in  military 
spending.  These  factors  forecast  a  budget 
crunch  of  major  proportions  in  the  near 
future.  In  this  context,  a  "transfer 
amendment”  to  shift  money  from  the 
military  to  civilian  needs  could  become  a 
major  focus  for  a  national  priorities 
debate. 


GOING  BLIND  READING  THE 
AUG.-SEPT.  FCNL  VOTING  RECORD 
NEWSLETTER?  We're  sorry  the  type 
was  not  heavy  enough  to  show  which 
votes  agreed  with  FCNL  positions.  We 
suggest  you  write  you  own  prefered 
votes  at  the  head  of  each  column  or  on 
a  card  to  line  up  with  any  member’s 
record. 


Feel  Manipulated? 

In  mid-October  Administration  of¬ 
ficials  were  again  arguing  that  the  U.S.  is 
No.  1  militarily.  Is  it  coincidental  that  this 
occured  after  military  appropriations  had 
been  voted  and  before  the  expected 
SALT  II  treaty?  Deputy  Defense  Secy. 
Charles  W.  Duncan,  Jr.,  even  hinted  Oct. 
19  that  the  Soviet  threat  may  have  been 
overstated  "in  the  understandable  desire 
to  reverse  the  anti-defense  mood  and  the 
propensity  for  reduced  defense  budgets 
in  the  early  1970's.” 

KENNEDY’S 
HEALTH  PROPOSAL 

On  Oct.  2,  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  MA 
released  a  new  National  Health  Insurance 
outline.  The  proposal  was  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  National  Health 
Insurance,  in  collaboration  with  Ken¬ 
nedy's  office.  It  will  now  be  circulated 
nationally  for  review  and  debate.  The 
proposal  may  come  before  Congress 
early  next  session,  but  no  immediate 
action  is  expected. 

The  main  goals  of  the  proposal  are 
universal  and  comprehensive  coverage; 
cost  containment  through  prospective 
budgeting  and  revenue  and  expenditure 
limits;  and  health  care  systems  develop¬ 
ment. 

Financing  would  be  effected  through  a 
combination  of  employer/employee 
contributions  and  federal  general  rev¬ 
enue  support  for  the  poor,  elderly,  and 
unemployed,  and  for  the  Medicare 
program.  Individuals  not  covered  by 
employee  plans  would  purchase  cover¬ 
age  at  group  rates  through  a  certified 
insurer  or  qualified  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  of  their  choice.  The  health 
plan  would  encourage  preventive  ed¬ 
ucation  and  services,  resource  develop¬ 
ment,  and  competition  between  health 
suppliers. 

Universal  coverage  would  be  assured 
through  a  Presidentially  appointed  fed¬ 
eral  Public  Authority  (PA),  nonpartisan 
and  including  both  health  care  providers 
and  consumers.  The  PA  would  oversee 
cost  control  and  effect  major  reforms  in 
the  provision  of  health  care  by  bringing 
private  and  public  financing  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  goals  of  the  proposal. 

Most  Americans  would  be  insured  by  a 
PA-certified  and  regulated  member  of  a 
consortium  of:  (1)  insurance  companies, 
(2)  nonprofit  health  service  plans,  or  (3) 
federally  qualified  HMOs  of  their  choice. 

State  Authorities  (SAs),  parallel  to  the 
PA,  would  implement  national  policy  by 


negotiating  with  hospitals  to  establish 
institutional  budgets.  Similarly,  they 
would  negotiate  with  physician  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  approved  HMOs  to  set  up 
fee  schedules  and  other  levels  of  payment 
for  physician  services.  Schedules  would 
curtail  variations  in  physician  fees  and 
would  try  to  attract  physicians  to  med¬ 
ically  underserved  areas. 

Existing  programs,  such  as  Health 
Systems  Agencies,  would  be  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
national  program. 

A  National  Health  Insurance  Advisory 
Council  would  advise  the  PA.  Providers 
and  consumers  of  health  care  services 
would  be  appointed  to  this  Advisory 
Council.  The  Council  would  study  exist¬ 
ing  health  care  programs  and  re¬ 
commend  positive  changes  in  the  benefit 
and  administrative  structures.  Each  State 
Authority  would  have  a  similar  Advisory 
Council. 

In  order  to  be  certified,  private  insurers 
would  have  to  meet,  among  others,  the 
following  standards:  (1)  offer  equal 
enrollment  regardless  of  a  subscriber’s 
health  risk  status;  (2)  offer  uniform, 
comprehensive  insurance  benefits  for 
earnings-based  premiums  no  higher  than 
the  maximum  set  by  the  PA;  (3)  reimburse 
health  care  providers  for  all  services  at 
rates  not  exceeding  those  established  in 
negotiations  with  the  provider  and 
approved  by  the  SA;  (4)  develop  studies 
to  detect  any  deficiencies  within  the 
health  care  system  that  conflict  with 
quality  care  and  efficient  delivery  of 
medical  services. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations 

(HMOs)  and  other  nontraditional  forms 
of  health  care  delivery  would  be  fully 
supported.  Special  provisions  would  be 
made  for  neighborhood  health  centers, 
halfway  houses,  and  community  mental 
health  centers,  for  example. 

Certified  private  insurers  and  qualified 
HMOs  would  know  in  advance  what  they 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  for  each 
person  covered.  Consequently,  they 
would  have  incentive  to  contain  costs,  be 
efficient,  and  compete  by  offering  sup¬ 
plementary  benefits  rather  than  by 
limiting  risks  covered. 

A  resources  development  fund  would 
be  set  up  to  stimulate  services  in  areas  that 
lack  support.  The  fund  would  also  back  a 
nationwide  program  of  demonstration 
projects  to  help  the  elderly  or  chronically 
ill  stay  at  home  rather  than  be  in¬ 
stitutionalized  for  needed  health  care. 
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Up-to-Date  on  1978  Action  Alerts 


Development  Aid.  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $3,800  million  for  develop¬ 
ment  aid  in  FY79,  including  $1,032  million 
for  the  economic  activities  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  $126 
million  for  the  UN  Development  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  $1,258  million  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Development  Association. 
The  anticipated  massive  across-the-board 
cuts  were  dropped,  although  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  still  $1,200  million  less  than 
the  President  requested. 

The  new  legislation  prohibits  the  use  of 
U.S.  assistance  funds  for  programs  that 
would  stimulate  foreign  production 
which  might  compete  with  JU.S.  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  restrictive  amendments 
were  dropped,  but  restrictions  on  some 


funds  for  the  UN  were  attached  to  State 
Department  appropriations.  It’s  hoped 
those  restrictions  will  be  dropped  in 
January. 

Law  of  the  Seas.  The  last-minute 
Congressional  rush  worked  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  striving  for  a  multi¬ 
national  Law  of  the  Seas.  S.  2053,  the 
Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Act,  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  floor,  hence  forestalling 
U.S.  mining  of  the  ocean  floor  before 
establishment  of  an  international  seabed 
mining  system. 

In  related  developments,  the  Treasury 
says  it  will  refuse  income  tax  credits  to 
mining  corporations  paying  revenue  to 
the  proposed  international  seabed  au¬ 
thority,  although  it  gives  such  credits  to 
companies  which  mine  abroad  and  pay 
foreign  taxes.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  reflect 
commitment  to  the  "common  heritage,” 
it  must  change  tax  policy  in  favor  of 
credits  to  international  authority  con¬ 
tributors.  Ask  your  members  of  Congress 
to  urge  Pres.  Carter  and  Treasury  Secy. 
Blumenthal  for  such  change  before  Feb. 
1,  1979,  in  time  for  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
conference  beginning  Mar.  19,  1979,  in 
Geneva. 

Humphrey-Hawkins.  The  Senate 
passed  a  compromise  version  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act.  Its  stated  goal 
is  to  reduce  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  from  the  present  6%  to  4%  and  to  3% 
for  adults  by  1983.  A  second  goal  is  to 
reduce  inflation  to  3%  by  1983  and  to  zero 
by  1988.  Yet  anti-inflation  measures 
should  not  "impede”  the  unemployment 
goal. 

The  House,  having  passed  a  stronger 
bill  in  March,  concurred  with  the  Senate 
measure. 


In  spite  of  probably  unattainable  goals, 
the  bill  requires  planning  directed  at 
employment  and  inflation.  Each  year  the 
President  must  propose  government 
strategy  for  meeting  the  economic  goals. 
Also,  for  the  first  time,  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  have  to  consult  with  the 
President  on  how  its  monetary  policy  will 
help  reduce  joblessness  and  inflation. 

Child  Nutrition.  In  the  final  days  of 
the  95th  Congress,  some  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  were  approved 
in  an  alternative  bill  to  H.R.  12511.  The 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 
program  received  entitlements  of  $550 
million  for  FY79  and  $800  million  for  FY80. 
The  Child  Care  Feeding  Program  was 
made  permanent. 

One  major  goal,  the  federal  mandate 
for  the  school  breakfast  program,  was 
deleted.  To  offset  this  loss.  Congress 
agreed  to  add  incentives  for  school 
breakfast  expansion  in  states  already 
requiring  such  programs:  (1)  additional 
non-food  assistance  funds  (equipment, 
refrigeration,  and  storage);  (2)  extra 
reimbursement  for  food  costs;  (3)  no 
separate  accounts  for  lunch  and  breakfast 
reimbursements. 

Emergency  Grain  Reserves.  The  bill 
to  create  an  International  Emergency 
Wheat  Reserve,  to  backstop  the  Food  for 
Peace  program,  died  in  the  House  Rules 
Cmte.,  an  apparent  victim  of  the  re- 
election  bid  of  Rep.  Foley  WA-5.  We 
mute  our  protest,  since  any  likely 
successor  to  Foley’s  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Cmte.  would  probably 
be  less  responsive  to  concerns  for  world 
food  security. 

More  Updates  on  page  4 
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MORE  UPDATES  (see  also  p.  3) 

Rights  of  Women.  After  cutting  off  a 
prospective  filibuster  and  defeating  re¬ 
scission  and  other  restrictive  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Senate  followed  the  House 
example  and  extended  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  ratification  period  for 
39  months.  MANY  THANKS  for  your  help. 

Thus  far,  35  states  have  ratified;  3  more 
are  needed.  If  you  live  in  a  non-ratifying 
state  (AL,  AZ,  AR,  FL,  GA,  IL,  LA,  MS,  MO, 
NV,  NC,  OK,  SC,  UT,  VA),  urge  your  state 
legislators  to  ratify  the  ERA  when  the 
legislatures  reconvene  next  year.  The 


Religious  Committee  for  the  ERA  is 
planning  a  national  day  of  awareness  in 
early  January  to  focus  attention  on 
religious  support  for  the  ERA. 

S.  1437.  The  massive  Senate-passed  bill 
to  revise  the  criminal  code  died  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Cmte.  No  agreement 
could  be  reached  among  Committee 
members  on  the  bill’s  many  controversial 
provisions. 

Draft.  The  standby  Selective  Service 
System  was  voted  $7,045  million  for  FY79, 
nearly  $2.5  million  less  than  Carter  had 
urged. 


Indian  Issues.  Congressional  committee  staff  members  said  that  members  of 
Congress  received  considerable  mail  on  both  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  and  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  extension.  In  part,  they  credited  our  Action  Alerts.  We  are 
grateful  to  each  of  you  who  responded.  For  additional  information  on  these  and  other 
Indian-related  matters,  write  for  FCNL  INDIAN  REPORT  #6. 


The  Senate  Select  Cmte.  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  been  extended  for  two  more 
years.  The  Select  Committee  was  created 
in  1977,  anticipating  the  final  report  to 
Congress  from  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission.  The  report 
included  over  200  recommendations  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The  Committee  holds  an  impressive 
record;  all  35  bills  which  it  reported  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  most  were 
adopted  by  the  House.  With  this  two-year 
extension,  the  Committee  can  continue 
to  shape  legislation  to  help  fulfill  the 
govenment’s  trust  responsibility  to  Indian 
people.  With  the  retirement  of  Sen.  James 
Abourezk  SD,  who  so  ably  chaired  this 
Committee,  a  new  chairperson  must  be 
found  who  understands  this  trust  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  (H.R. 


12533)  was  passed  by  the  House  during 
the  final  marathon  session  of  the  95th 
Congress.  The  Senate  passed  a  different 
form  of  the  bill  last  November,  but 
accepted  the  House  version  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  the  final  Sunday 
session. 

The  bill  addresses  the  issue  of  foster 
and  adoptive  placements  of  Indian 
children.  It  would  enable  Indian  tribes  to 
assume  responsibility  for  such  place¬ 
ments  if  they  choose,  and  would  guaran¬ 
tee  the  involvement  of  the  family  and/or 
the  tribe  in  cases  where  jurisdiction  is 
left  with  states.  It  would  also  strengthen 
family  service  programs  in  ways  accept¬ 
able  to  Indian  communities. 

Every  year  thousands  of  Indian  children 
(up  to  one  fourth  of  all  Indian  children) 
are  separated  from  their  families.  The  bill 
holds  the  potential  for  changing  this 
tragic  pattern. 
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Counseling.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unions 
in  the  U.S.  military  was  enacted  (S.  274). 
Whether  it  will  adversely  affect  traditional 
military  counseling  activities  is  still  un¬ 
clear. 

Peace  Research.  A  nine-person  Com¬ 
mission  and  $500,000  were  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  on  a  U.S.  Peace 
Academy  and  on  increased  university 
peace  research.  Funds  are  not  yet 
appropriated. 

Human  Rights.  Some  momentum  was 
lost  in  1978.  Important  restrictions  were 
placed  on  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
dealings  with  South  Africa.  But  the  House 
rejected  a  more  comprehensive  “Harkin” 
amendment  to  the  Ex-lm  Bank  bill 
prohibiting  funds  to  repressive  regimes 
unless  needy  people  were  benefited.  And 
funds  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  were  passed  with  watered  down 
human  rights  language.  This  same  bill 
carried  prohibitions  on  U.S.  trade  with 
Uganda.  Few  cuts  were  made  in  military 
aid. 

Lobbies.  A  House-passed  bill  to 
expand  Congressional  disclosure  of  lob¬ 
by  activities  died  in  the  Senate. 

Special  interests 
Dominate  95th  Congress 

Bills  to  provide  public  financing  of 
Senate  and  House  general  elections 
did  not  pass  in  either  house.  This  may 
be  one  of  Congress'  most  significant 
failures.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  MA 
said,  “Representative  government  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  in  the  worst  shape  I  have 
seen  in  my  16  years  in  the  Senate.  The 
heart  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Senate 
and  House  are  awash  in  a  sea  of  special 
interest  lobbying  and  special  interest 
campaign  contributions.’’  Common 
Cause  spells  out  the  case  in  its  new 
booklet,  “How  Money  Talks  in  Con¬ 
gress.’’ 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  ap¬ 
pointed  by  24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and 
by  11  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 
the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely.  Don  Reeves 
George  Bliss,  Nick  Block,  Jan  Harmon, 
William  Marsden,  Christina  Miller,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Schutt,  Sheva  Rifkind,  Sharon  Martin. 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10  per  year.  Published 
monthly  except  August. 
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